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arter for | churches. In this piece, which originally from a Jacobean bed set; in this the exotic 





at libert may have been the center of a large veil, the — birds and curious floral forms may be read- 
all of th mbroidery represents the figures of the ily traced to East Indian prints that intro 
1s limite Fntombment; the rigid Christ figure rest- duced into England this new form of styl 
ances, | aa the tomb at the foot of the cross, istic ornament, 
te all our e head supported by the mourning Vir- In the group of French embroideries the 
S to their (i gin, the attendant saints, angels, and apos- sutstanding feature Is an exquisitely em- 
ipelled t | les, all repeat the archaic drawing of the bettered costume, fit for a queen and said 
» be giver Byzantine period; but this grouping of thi to have been from the wardrobe of the un 
22, 1024, | figures In representations of the Entomb- fortunate Marie Antoinette. In this same 
and the} ment is not found prior to 1535-1564. Of case will be found a charmingly designed 
hip, | special note in this fragment is the outlin- — sash (7) of the late eighteenth century and 
ng of the ’ a of the Christ figure and = two waistcoats of the same period which 
\ EM- | iat of the gin with seed pearls. Fram- reflect in their patterns the jardinage that 
| ing the central group is a banding of in- became the vogue In ornament of the Lou 
scription Interesting by comparison ar X\ | period; one of these shows a miniature 
leries that | the two small panels in fine gold thread vepherdess and a wheelbarrow, while in th 
tile corr | embroidery and an omophorion,*? an Arme- other dll ite arabesques support a delight 
has b nan ecclesiastical vestment of the four- — fully modeled bird-cag 
r the teenth century, displaved in a case on th The dainty refinement in French needk 
1s exhil west side of the corridor. work of the eighteenth century ts illustrat 
cours A small panel of opus Anglicanum dating edinasm vail § sroup of silk fragments worked 
Ey mbro | rom tl ikirecaiat century shows the fig- in the point de chainette in pastel shade 
ire of a saint ina cusped niche. This frag- exquisite in) design and workmanship 
pera aie | rent, probably a detail from an orphrey or = reminiscent) of charmin Imes tl 
versity. | chasuble, is of especial interest as it repre- once graced the beauties of the Frencl 
trom the } sents English work of the same period as — court. 
rn times, | the Ascoli and other famous copes. Distinctly individual is the Spar WO! 
edlewor! Equally interesting is a panel from a set represented by several interesting pi 
ery of the | of bed hangings of the time of Queen Eliza- | the most important of which is an embroid 
Italian, ¢ beth? and a charming bodice, two typical ered alb described in an earlier number 
k. | samples ilustrating a phase of English of the BULLETIN,* a linen vestment elabo 
embroid- { needlework that may have derived its in- rately embroidered in gold thread in chain 
rv, com spiration from illuminated manuscripts of — stitch on a field of drawnwork of extraor 
1 [his | the Tudor period. If we compare this Eng-  dinary technique. Here, too, is a linen 
ne of tl sh bodice with the contemporary Italian cover, workedin the brilliant colorscheme so 
if Copt work In a nearby case, the marked superi- — characteristic of Spanish work of the eigh 
in stitch, / ority of Italian embroidery designing is at’ teenth century, with an entertaining pat 
ort filling | once apparent. While the English piece is tern of figure motives that recall the bril 


| warriors ually rich in material and of even more lant personages of Gova’s brush. 











of insp-} difficult technique, its amateurish pattern Ihe central case has been reserved for 
Sassaniat | reflects none of the trained draughtsman- the display of early American coverlets; 
ship found in the design of the Italian one worked by Mary Breed, who lived near 
be a By} piece, whose charming arabesques, masks the historic battlefield, bears her name and 
gmento ? birds, and animal motives recall the Ital- the date 1770. ‘Interesting in this conne 
ing {rom} ian pattern books for embroidery and lace — tion is the fact that a delightful wall-paper 
ury. It} published in the sixteenth century. was recently designed from the decorat 
rate dat} Still another type of English work is motives of this spread by one of the fore- 
rvival 0} shown in the valance, crewel work on linen, most houses of this city. Another bed 
r fabric cover in the same case, worked 1n a scrolling 
do n Museum BuLcerin, vol. XV (1920), p. 201 pattern of leaves, represent I le and 
metic} *Museum BuLLeTin, vol. XI (1916), p. 263 white type that was popular toward tl 
Wester Museum BULLETIN, vol. XV (1920), p. 201 Museum | IN, vol. XI\ 19), p 
O3 
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end of the eighteenth century; it dates from — There are indications that the inside of thi cen 
‘bout 1800. box was originally lined with some other syn 

A case on the east side of the corridor material Three of the feet are restora. diff 
displays a number of beautiful examples of | tions; the ornamental knob usual in chAsses hy | 
quilting, a form of needlework that just of this type is missing. In other respects | boli 
now seems to be attracting considerabl the chasse 1s in splendid untouched condi- | the 
attention. Another shows several ver tion baie 
fine pieces of petit point [he principal subject represented on the | a 

hese embroideries will remain on ex front of our reliquary is Christ in majesty 4 


| the early summer | rainbow throne. 


ated on the 


bition unt 


In His left 
| 
| 








FI OF GILT-BRONZE CHASSI 
GERMAN, XII CENT \ 
A ROMANESOUE CHASSF nd is the cross-topped sceptre; His right 

is raised in the Latin blessing Seneath nd s¢ 
In mediaeval Europe of the eleventh His feet is an ornamental footstool. Sur 00k a 
twelfth centuries the German craftsman rounding this central motive are four sym- Flar 
was unsurpassed in the art of working © bols of the Evangelists: the ox, the lion, th res O 
metal \ beautiful example of this rare igle, and the man. The three animals have roundi 
German metalwork of the early part of the human bodies. This is the subject known wing 
twelfth century has lately been acquired the Apocalyptic Vision, the iconograph- AQVILE 
by the Museum, and is now on exhibition al arrangement of which is traceable bach OMIN \ 
in the Room of Recent Accessions. through such works as the tympanum 0! \bor 
This object 1s a gilt-bronze chasse, or Moissac to the illuminations in the various | 4re Tot 
reliquary, suggesting the form of a small copies of the Commentary of Beatus of Lie | 4 singl 


building with gabled roof. The chAsse, 
which measures 83 in. in height, 10} 
length, and 5,°. in. in width 


by four feet the 


In. In 
Is supported 


in form of lion’s 


paws. 


O4 


lhough it is not nearly so usual for 
animals to ha human_ bodies 
they are sometimes thus represented, for 
the eleventh 


bana. 


the four ve 


Instance, In manuscript ol 
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eagle, of an ox, and of a lion They 
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century in the Library of Astorga. 
diferent aspects of our Lord emphasized 
by the four Evangelists: Matthew is sym- 
bolized by a man as he treats of Christ from 
the human side; Mark discusses His royal 
ancestry, hence the lion; while Luke goes 
reater length into the Passion (the ox 
and John in his 
gospel soars into the realms of the ideal, 


if og 
dts 


is a symbol of sacrifice), 


Sh VAR Sats 

ees o. 
Jee, 

8 meer 


BACK OF 


GERMAN, 


ind so is represented by an eagle which can 
look at the sun without blinking. 

Flanking this composition are single fig- 
ires of two angels holding crosses. Sur- 
rounding this entire front panel is the fol- 
lowing inscription: HI 
AQVILE BOVIS ATQ LEONIS 
DOMINVM FACIEBVS QVATVOR VNVM.! 


SPECIES HOMINIS 


SIGNIFICANT 

Above, on the front panel of the cover 
are four Apostles standing in an arcade. 
\ single figure of an Apostle occurs on the 


short sides of the cover, and three on the 
rans: Here is the appearance of a man, of an 
Slgenily un- 


ler four faces one Lord 
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The 


symbolism of the animals represents the 





GILI-BR¢ 


XII 


are introduced grotesque heads of 


birds, and animals, 


spaces on the cover. 


f the cover, executed in the 


Schickler 


OF ART 
corresponding short sides of the lower part 


of the chasse. They have no special attri- 


butes, but each Apostle carries a book and 
his name ts inscribed above him 
Surrounding three sides of the cover is 


the following inscription: CORNVA IN MAN 
IBVS EIVS IBI ABSCONDITA E FORTITVDO EIVS 
ANTE FACIEM EIVS 

[he back of the 


bands of engraved ornament 


IBIT MORS 


decorated with 


chasse is 


among which 


NZI CHA SI 
ENTURY 


human figures, and 


procession of the damned being led to hell 
Similar engra 


ved ornament fills in empti 
On the four corners 
round, art 


seated figures of angels, each holding in the 


ight hand a globe. 


Our chasse, which was formerly in thi 


Collection in Paris, evident, 


comes from the same workshop as two 
other well-known chAasses, one in the Parish 
Trans: There were horns in his hands and 
his might was hidden there and before his 
leath shall go forth. (Habakkuk, III, 4, 5 
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Church of Molsherm in Lower Alsace,* thi 
ther in wu ( hedral of Nanten 1 he 
I I I i imrange- 
ree reliquaries are nearly 
en g | | 1 | re ri CW 
unimpor I Ther or eX 
np s| I min the meas 
rel the Mols n example has no in 
ription 11 rip I e Xanten 
! two 





IDE OF CHASSI 
( <M \ X tc I 
reiiquaries in Germany, the Apocalyptic 
Vision ts flanked by the figures of the Virgin 


Archangel Gabriel instead of by 
sin ours, and Saint Peter ts rep- 


and 


the 
two angels, a 


and 


whereas in 


corner angels 


resented holding the keys; 
the Museum example tl 
hold globes, at Molsheim they 
in 


ie four 
are shown as 
books, and at 


Church Fathers writing 


Xanten they hold open books on their knees. 


There are also variations in the order in 
which the Apostles are placed. 
A. McC.—J,. B. 
Published by J]. Braun, S. J., in Zeitschrift 
fur Christliche Kunst, 1905, No. 5, pp. 131-135 
Published by Clemen in Kunstdenkmaler der 


Rheinprovinz: Kreis Mors |, 3, p. 13¢ 
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HEALING 
addition to the 


The latest 


Museum col- 
lection of Chinese sculpture is a large stek 


arly Northern \ 
A A, 


a votive offering of the ¢ 
period, that 1s, of about 


Nort 


500 


The hern Wei were Mongolians wh 
invaded North China in 398, founded their 
capital in Tatung fu in the province of 
Shansi, and gradually worked south t 
they established their capital in 493 in Lo- 


van, the present Honan fu, and were even- 
lly Sul reunited 
China under their short and ill-fated reign 


try 
Ud 


conquered when thi 


from 5459 to O1d 
The Wet 


duced into China and were 


found Buddhism just. intro- 


} 


ardent adh [- 


ents of the new faith: thev painted tl 
early and best frescoes inthe thousand Bud- 
dha grottoes of Tun Huang, they cut tl 
rock temples of Yun kang, and started th 
similar ones in Lung men. Having gre: 
irtistic gifts, tl gave the first impetus t 


Chinese sculpture and produced works | 
art Which have never been surpassed. Th 
sculpture of the T'ang period and the Jap- 
anese sculpture of the Suiko period, when 


voung Japan started on its brilliant artistic 


career, are the clear outcome of the gr 
Wel art 
Phe piece here illustrated (6 ft. 3 


high), and now shown in the Room of Re- 


cent Accessions, 1s surely one of the earliest 
the Wei period, though not dated 
Ihe hierati 


archaic 


known of 
and without any inscription. 
the main figure and the flat 
treatment of the drapery show clearly that 


pose ol 


the sculptor was inexperienced in the treat- 
ment of the human figure in the round. 
he famous Wei smile, which gives so much 
to the 
this period, ts still absent, the figures stand 


mysterious charm later figures ot 


straight and unmoved in solemn religious 
earnestness; but on the other hand the Wi 
artist, Who had already produced so many 
charmingly decorated small bronzes, found 
himself quite at home when he started on 
the decoration of the large halo which forms 
the background. He covered the four sides 
of the stone with a magnificent lacework ol 
design in very low relief, showing there that 
he was past-master in drawing and decors 


| 
| 
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ntains four dragons, the two lower on of the same kind as those used in the orna- 
] | 








1 as pport | ntral ment n the sides and those which th 





4 kk } CH ELI 
I 500 Dp 
and above the roof two ] ira principal Bodl ttvas on tl front cart 
play musical instruments and or t] Women carrvi wering branches stand 
enter showers down fruit-bearing branches — « le the sl] 
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, 
le orna- Jclow this scene, and intended to be and recording; it 1s an institution for t 
ich th thought in front of it, 1s a table of offerings ing through its collections the love of that 
again with the same fruit or seed-pod in the — which does unquestionably increase happ 
center, and on each side are very stately ness, and which, in time, to quote from it 
and evidently very important adorers. To ‘creed,’ ‘reacts upon the health of mind 
( the right are a man and a lady witha ser- and body’ of those who take advantage of 
vant who holds the state umbrella and a its culture. It 1s in an increasing degre 
| pike; to the left a lady with a child and two — an active public benefit, making itself felt 
attendants, one also carrving an umbrella throughout the whole citv—and even b« 
[he rest of the stone is covered with vond. Overa million persons were reached 
small compartments, all except two con- — directly last vear, of whom a third or mort 
taining women in exactly the same atti- came for special purposes: to hear lectur 
tuck [here are in all seventy-two such to enjoy concerts in the environment 
women carrying their hands in their sleeves irt, to use the library, or, as pupils in 
but in the next to the lowest row, on the schools, to see the collections under the d 
extreme right, is quite another very slen- — rection of instructors 
der, elegant lady carrving what mav be a “The theor pon Ww h the pr 
dish, and in the seventy-fourth compart- dynamic’ pol roceeds ha el 
ment in the second row from the top, also human being is born with a potential | 
at the right, amongst all these ladies who — of beauty which may become an active 
probably erected the stone, is a stork biting tor in his life, through education; tl 
| asnake. Of what the stork may have been through coOperation with the schos 
} the emblem in these early Chinese davs we Museum may have an important par 
can not sa\ teaching the langu Vhich art n 
Ihe two narrow sides of the stele ar understood and appreciated; and tl 
decorated with a very beautiful ornament: Mr. Choate began to say fifty vear 
out of vases grow plants which bear the — the diffusion of art in its highest forms w 
curious seed-pods or fruits mentioned be- not only be helpful to the students and art 
fore; at the foot men try to reach them or sans of every branch of industry, but w 
to climb the branches, and in the upper ‘tend directly to humanize, to educat 
| part the trees turn into dragons This refine a practical and laborious peopl 
lruit growing out of vases, which reappears Not merely will t] me to use the M 


everywhere on the stele, may be the Aruna seum as their common possession wl 





fruit or Myrobalans which was used for cer- — th n frequent in their leisure tit 
tain medicinal qualities and was sacred to. which has been greatly increased in t] 
the Buddha Bhaishajyvaguru, the Buddha _ fift ears, | mor nd re the A 
of Healing. ayn kas Sy IS, put upon the walls of their homes or o 
their 1,] he req <] obkeus 
| AN EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM oe ae come : : 
urCcs it | { mye ) I i nes 
Fhe following editorial, published in the — leries of beaut 
New York Times of March 22, 1924, sum- “There has beet notewort 1d 
marizes in singularly effective form the 1m to t! . ducational program this past 
pression which our Annual Report was through a cooperative arrangement wil! 
intended to make upon our members and New York University (which the Muset 
the intelligent: public s ready to extend to other ut nd 
to colleges) by which a number of advat 
“The report of the Metropolitan Mu- courses, having the scope and standard 
seum of Art for 1923 makes it clear that of academic work, are given by members of 
this Museum is not a mere repository for the Department of Fine Arts of the Un 
carr\ things gathered out of the past from many versity and members of the Museum staff. 
stand civilizations, but that it is a live educational The University thus avails of the rich illu 
lorce. It is not a place alone of conserving — trative material at its door the M 
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1use It Is not sure that ‘“‘woodcuts’’ would 
be correct. Certainly the contour blocks 
have been cut in wood, which 1s shown by 
the character of the lines and the occa- 

yal breaks where the thin wooden lines 

ive given wav; but the sparingly used 
color blocks, rarely more than three or four, 
may have been wood but may also have 
ven pewter or stone, as the result 1s dif- 


nt from what we are accustomed to se 
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is used purpo ce 


ARD SEED GARDEN PUBLICATION 


mn Japanese color prints Altogether th 
Chinese color prints are very different from 
heir Japanese offsprings. They are mor 


more like water-color drawings 
ind are often designed without outlines 
Phe purist will rightly say that in stvle thes 


yes, which 


are inferior to the Japanes« 
are carried out in a technique perfecth 

japted to the woodcutter’s art, which in 
the best periods never aimed at realism or 
the rendering of the artist’s brush; but the 
Chinese prints, and here we are speaking 
of the color prints, the black and whites 
being treated in the usual line process, have 


a great charm of their own, a free artists 


would 
blocks 
wn by 
OCCa- 
1 lines 

used 
r tour, 
have 
is dif- 


LO see 


r the 
from 
more 
Ings 
lines 
the 
yhich 
ects 
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quality, a freshness of composition, and a 
boldness of coloring, which are 
different from the well-known, 
demic Japanese prints. 
renderings of rapidly made artist’s sketches, 


altoget he r 
more aca- 
rhe are, In fact, 


specially the ones now shown in the Room 

Recent part of a 
‘and very comprehensive collection a 
Museum 
value 


BEES. 
% 


\ccessions, which are 


large 
quired by the 
Their historical 


4 
f 
= 


thev wert 


is that 


— 


ib 
my 


2 eae 


PRINT FROM THE M 


CHINES! 


color-printing was practised 
They are 


Museum is proud of 


made before 
In Japan. 
rare; the British 
small collection found 
forgotten papers, German museums 
but the collector until recenth 
been unaware of 
[he prints owned by 


comparatively very 


amongst early, long 
own 
some, has 
their existence. 

this Museum wert 
published in book form as models for paint- 
ers and decorators; they contained details 


trees, and rocks for the training 


and reproductions of paintings 


of flowers, 
of artists 
by well-known masters of different periods. 
objection to thei 


For this reason the 


sketchy quality is not quite just, for the 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
were made for a specific us¢ \n earlier 
larger print representing the last three 
months of the year, made by Ting Chen- 
hsien in Su Chou, evidently intended as 
illustration, 1s treated in the regular wood- 


cut technique much like the Japanese print 


book, of which pages are shown, 


[he first 
Vas published gin N: inking 


In 1077 under the 
name Explanation of p from. the 


Mustard Seed Garden (Chieh-tse-yuan-hua 


ainting 





D GARDI ' re : 
| ) the Mustard S 1 Gsarden Deing 
rinter’s establishment owned by Li Yin 
pi In 1701 two more volumes were added 
to the first two and in 1818 the fifth, givin 
Iman figures lhe book wa Cl u 
essful and numerous new litions wert 
published, mostly with new blocks. We 
Nave later K’ang Hsi edit in, one of th 
ime of Ch’ien Lung (1730-1795 nd an 
other 5. fate s bao K [521-1550 

Some of these are very roughly prin 
but the first edition, which 1s very rare and 
to which the examples shown belon 
done with care and has great charm. 

lh S nd bool vhicl wered tl 
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e purp was pril nthe Ten Bam kinds of techniques made their appearance 
boo studio and bore the Cl ame, Shil oon to be swamped again, however, by 
ici hu | Vas first pub the reddish brown terra sigillata ware of the 
hed oo an sO appeared in many Roman Empire. Side by side with the terra 
ew editions durit { of Ch’ien sigillata pottery and originating apparently 
ung and o Kuang. O publ experimental Hellenistic epoch oc- 
Ol sO, f 1) Wel rds, tt ir these vases with colored glazes. 
nd bamboo are shown Ihe ware has been found in divers 
()) e ( | 1) es ol localities, both in the East (Syria, Cllicia. 
Chinese print he w n whicl Cyprus, Thrace, Southern Russia, etc.) and 
sed in differ shades and th in the West (Gaul, Italy, etc.); but it 
manner in W h both the blac nd the never seems to have had a very extensivi 
olors are effect shaded from dark to. market; at least up to the present it has ap- 
tht ns of wettu bloc] pro peared in comparatively small quantities 
( Wn W nm W ad not ( n Japanes nd has indeed only lately received ade- 
y I Hiros 1797 quate attention by scholars.A This Mu- 
= seum is fortunate in having several fine 
oe, Oe LPG specimens, acquired from the Morgan and 
Fletcher Collections and from time to tim 
ROMAN GLAZED POTTER) ee a ae 
ranks as one of the best Lately we have 
[here is rar 1d | ! ot been able to add three new examples (now 
te Gr Roman | er Spec shown in the Recent Accessions Room) o 
ippeal to us tod or it is covered with = which one ts an exceptionally important 
the bh lin id brow nd eres on It is an amphora o ywular outline 
lead glazes so pi lar modern time with two ribbed handles, covered with 
We are apt to tl ( hese brilliant beautiful blue-green glaze now partly in- 
olored glazes as essentiall wlassical and) descent: (H. 14% in. [35. 8cm Th 
onfined to Egypt, Mesopotan Per neck 1s decorated with reliefs of singh 
. nd Chin \s a matter of fact, the unrelated figures, taken from the regular 
have long history also in Greek lands. Roman repertoire-—Eros plaving the lIvre 
We encounter them first in Minoan time holding his bow and arrows and wrest- 
n such products he snake goddesses — ling with a serpent; a seated woman; a fig- 
irom Knossos Or in the vases trom } nkom!l ure with a cormmucopla; an eagl , a £Tass- 
n Cyprus Then they occur sporadically hopper; two bearded masks; a temale head 
during the archaic Greek period in lonian all subjects familiar from countless rep- 
wares, for instance, in those from Rhodes resentations on other Roman monuments 
and Naukratis. But all such individual of the early Imperial period, especially on 
istic efforts were soon stopped by the all- — sarcophagi, gems, and lamps. On our vase 
onquering popularity of the black-glazed — the glaze is so thick in places that details 
vases which from the sixth century onward have become blurred and identification 1s 
became the Greek pottery par excellenc neither easy nor certain. 
When their ascendancy was at last over Neither the shape of the amphora nor the 
there was again an opportunity for exper quality of workmanship in the reliefs has 
mentation and in the Hellenistic period all any particular artistic merit. But the 
whole has been transformed into a thing ol 
Green lead glazes at nmon int sie beaut as so Often in modern pottery 
tery as early [ Han riod (200 B. ¢ 220 
5 tp 
For the best ccount which has so tar ap- 
2Cf. Murr kx Cyprus, pp peared cf. Zahn, Amtliche Berichte aus dem kgl 
p Kunstsammlungen, 1914, XXXV, No. 10, pp 
Cf. Kinch. Vro " Pie 9 ’ 78 tf. and Sistes Winckelmannsprogramm 
Naukratis, pp. 100 ff.; Walters, History of Ar For a description of our best pieces cf. Mu- 
ent Pottery, |. pp. 126 fl m | LTIN, 19106, pp. 04 
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by the brilhant glaze, and stillmore perhaps — in the kiln. The plate was fired upside down 
by the many-colored iridescence it has ac for there are drops of gl n the rim 
quired Moreover, the presence ol the re- ( M A. R 
liefs, which are rare on such vases, adds 
considerable interest by showing beyond RECENT ACCESSIONS IN. THI 
doubt the classical origin of this ware. PRINT ROOM 

The vase is made of coarse, vellowts] 
and was thrown on the wheel, but not \mong thi cessions of t last year 
turned. The reliefs were worked separate- which have not as vet been mentioned in 
lv in moulds and attached. Onthe shoul- the BULLET Netherlandish work 1 
der is a rope pattern represented b 


roughly worked h 
hand The 


is not glazed 


inside Ol 
the vase 
but glaze was applied 


to the bottom of thi 


foot, to make 1t wate! 


It is interesting to 


compare our amphor: 


with similar oni 
now in the possession 
of John D. Rockefel 
er, Jr., which ts like 
wise decorated with 
reliefs on the necl 


several of which ar 
identical with ours 


and were evidentl 
made from the sam 
Still another 


with 


moulds 
amphora such 


reliefs has recenth 
come into private pos 


session in New York; 





CT CW Item { l 
those extraordinaril\ 
nteresting. Rem- 
brandt leads the list 
vith a number of 
prints mong wil n 
ention m be d 
r ed to the Chr | 
n the Mount 
Olive t | small 
Cnt (lar ad to the 
‘ loml the Spanish 
OT es . 
APR ETERCREARE OS Oy Gypsy, the Youn 
Cer Te Seaeee Couple Surprised 
—— Death, and tl 
of the En 
ymmbn nthe Dar} 
Vi: nner | ] ) 
| ad OW With 
vo of | irge Wood 
Virgil Suspend 
| Basket, and 


all three are said to Is 
have come from Syr nah ! the Elders 
la and are probably ROMAN A} nd S Ol In ad 
the products of the LU’ Ev 1TH BI GRE } : LIL O tl nel 
same workshop. an Antwerp Bool 
[he two other new pieces (also from Svr- of Hours of about 1495, the only other 
la) consist of an amphora (height, 12,°; In. © Known copy of which ts the well-known on 
(31.5 cm.|) decorated with grooves and boss n the University Librat t Cambridge 
es and covered with an attractive blue-greet England 
glaze which has assumed a silvery shimmer France 1s represented among the recent 
and a bright green plate (diameter, 62 in. — accessions b litthe group of prints and 
[16cm.]) of the familiar Roman form wit! boo of more than usual inter Of 
low annular foot and short upright rim these the chief, perhaps, are 1 Postille 
While not so important as the amphora with — printed by Guillaume Le Rouge at Trot 
reliefs, they are attractive specimens in ex in 1492 (Hain-Coppinger 6097 curious 
ceptionally good preservation. In both w and very rare Danse des Aveugles, printed 
can see the marks left by the bits of cla’ t Paris, presumably a lit before 1500 
serving as stilts when the vases were packed which comes from tl Firn 
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and Lucien Double; the first volum: 
of a Bible en Frangoys, printed ¢ 


Verard ib« II 


1500; and an Ovid printed 


t 
it Lyons in 1510. The illustrations in th 
last of these are from the hand of tl 
earliest recognizable personality among thi 


| yvonnese woodcutters, the 


au Nombril; the pictures in tl other 
] } ] > th t ' Yn) 
volumes belong in the great anonym 
group which contains so many oO fin 
things ever done, and are for the most part 


prey OUS edILIONS 


reprinted from 


or other works 


Sane 
sions of these woodcuts liwever, OCccul 


volumes of such signal rarity 
little or no chance of the Must ums Vel 


being able to acquire them, early Frencl 
illustrated books being much more dift 

) t than German or Italia nes. O 
Tne prey uS Cait Ol the Pi Ss ( pl 

t Chartres in 1409 he on nown cop 
s n al Bibl CK Nat | Par 
while o e edition now 1n the Pt Roon 
only six other copies have been describe 
by the biblhographers 1d all one oO 
them are in pul libraries It contains 
seven large cuts and forty-three small 
ones n the bes S le Ol I l Rouges 


who were among 
nters ol] 
lhe Danse Ges 


der chap-book, contains pict! whicl 


early pr 


picture DOOKS 1N 
France 
veared, some in one of t ons ol 
} 

I 


he Romaunt de la Rose, and others in 


e large cut 


S¢ veral ol the Verard books. [| 
of Death with the 
powerful and effective of 
The illustrations in the Bibl 


of 


\rrow Is one of the most 
woodcuts 
include a number of 
made in France in the fifteenth century, of 
which perhaps the 
\dam and Eve which was reproduced in 
Mr. Pollard’s | ine 


The most important of the French singl 


nown is that ot 


best k 


Be Oks 


prints are two lithographs by 
Douglas, in 


and 


the second 


portrait ol | Pe) 
all letters, 
containing the portraits of 

Glenbervie, of Lord Gull 
F. S. Dougla 


prool state before the oth 


a large sheet 

| ord and | ady 
ford and the first 
can be as little 
of these prints as there is of their 
for they probably the 


question about the beauty 


are 


OO 


LROPOLTI 


AN MUSEUM OF ART 


ombination of these two qualities to be 
found among nineteenth-century prints 
It might even be maintained with som 
show of justice that they are among thy 
finest portrait prints ever made Chere is 


Iso an extraordinarily beautiful impres- 
} » masterplece of 
acroix, the Sisters 
r print which ts also 


me of the greatest triumphs of lithography, 


In ldition to these three outstanding 

ms there is a little group of fine litho- 
raphs by R t, Pissarro, Renoir, Rodin, 
nd Toulouse-| trec, and a few etchings 


The 


as suffered from 


lissot. 
ith artist h 
identified himself with 


' ] 1, 
LOO ClOsel\ 


ions and foibles of his period, the 


period of eighteen-inch waists, bustles, and 
little cow hats, but he had very real mer- 
1 with just a little s' mpathy for his 
M¢ Lis p 1] lk find ad 2Ood deal to bi 

S 1 for him 
Phe collections « lian prints and 
ooks Of the Renaissance have been not- 
trengthened by the acquisition of a 
fing It impression of Mantegna’s great 


the Wine Vat, 
the Museum five of the seven prints by 
important of all early Itahan 
In addition to that there are 
Zoan Andrea’s Hercules and Dejaneira and 
Annuncia- 


which gives 


Bacchanal with 


that most 


remarkable impression of that 





tion by Baroccio, which being in an un- 

shionable mode has long failed to receive 
he attention that it should as one of 
the very best etchings of its century. A 
bound collection of etchings by Stephano 
della Bella shows some most delightful 
spects of the work of this almost ignored 
but really sizable artist. On the title-page 
of Berrutus, Dialogus, Rome, 1517, appears 


what may be the first title-page vignette, a 


doubly interesting by 





pression of 
little Mar 


Renaissance woodcut 1s 


+1 fo-t th . 1 \ v fy mM) 
tne tact tnat 1 18 a ver ine wm 


the most charming of the 


represented by a verv tall and desirable 
COp of the celebrated Bergomensis, by 


printed at Ferrara in 
improbably the most beautiful 
that city; by the Bible 
Venice in 1498; 


nol 
made in 


boo 


1497 
] 
K 


printed by Bevilacqua at 


to be 
rints, 
some 
o the 
cre is 
Ipres- 
“ce Of 
isters 
, also 
aphy. 
nding 
litho- 
odin, 
hings 

The 
from 
with 
, ene 
, and 
mer- 
ir his 


to be 


and 
nol- 
ot a 
preal 
IVES 
s by 
alian 
are 

- and 
ncia- 
un- 
~elve 
é Ol 
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hano 
htful 
ored 
page 
yea;>rs 
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mn ol 
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by the Venetian Sacro Bosco of 1490, which 
contains a pretty frontispiece by Jerome d 


4 
he 


Sanctis, the earliest Italian woodcutter to 
little Officium 
issued by Giunta of Venice in 1518 


W. M.1., Jr 


known by name; and a nice 


GREEK AND 
CAN VASES 


ET RUS- 


EARLY 


\ccl 


SIONS 


RECENT 


Within the last few vears we have been 


able to add a number of important ex- 





IHREE-! 


NDLED JAR 


amples to our collection of early Greek va- 
ses,t and this vear again we have made sev- 
eral additions to our hitherto rather scant) 
stock; so that gradually our 


these highly interesting early 


showing ot 
wares 1s bt 
coming more representative. The pieces 
here described consist of a Cretan jar, a 
Rhodian amphora, a proto-Attic oinochoé, 
a Corinthian pyxis, a proto-Corinthian lek- 
vthos, a | kylix, and 
seven bucchero vases diversified 


“Cyrenaic’ ) 
a highly 


aconian 

group and eloquent of the state of Greek 
that 

except the Cretan jar—are products 

of that great experimental period in Greek 

and sixth centuries B 

world was teeming 


ceramics at time. kor all of these 


Vases 


history, the seventh 
C., when the Hellenk 


See Museum BULLETIN O20, pp. 253 fT., and 


1923, pp. 1701 
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with new ideas, trying them out, and grad 
ually which later 
obtained. Anyone interested in how great 


evolving the standards 


art comes to pass will find intellectual as 


well as artistic pleasure in these lively pro- 


ducts ol 


classical Greece in the making 
which are shown in the Room of Recent A 
CeSsions. 
\ three-handled jar (fig. 1; height, 133 1n. 
to have come from Knossos 
Cretan civiliza 


somewhat top 


[34.3.cm.]), said 
is a typical product of the 
bulbous 


tion. It has the 


heavy form so popular among the Aegeans 









4j 






PPOT TEETER 


yA & oO Be ee 
me 





“ RHODIAN AMPHORA 


and is covered with a decoration of spirals 


and wavy lines interspersed with rosettes 


and leaf motives, painted in brownish bla 


glaze on a cream slip. The boldness and 
vigor of the design pon best Kr 
sian epoch (Late Minoan |J—II, about 1600 
1350 B. ¢ before the tired conventions ot 
the period ol lecli ( I 

ble rept > f this tvp ; 
rare, this, our fir sp en 
highly desirable ac ( 

A “Rhodian”’ (1 i yhora oO 
seventh century B. C. (fig. 2; height, 11 


ering influenct 


Its splendid 


of Aegean art at this period 


spiral scrolls and floral and guilloche or 


naments painted in dark glaze on a whit 
slip are clearly a heritage of Cr 


only now they are = arral 
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former repertoire of plant pat 


and occasionally 


terns a geometric Motive 
introduced, like the short meander strip 
joining the spirals on one side; for though 
the seventh-century stvles are in W: 
I Lion ag nst the geometric routine ol 
the preceding centuries, naturally the past 
ould ni ltogether discarded, and tl 
meander pattern in particular often makes 
ppearancs [he form of the body ts 
nteresting to compare with 


has no 


’ 1 
double 


one, heralding 
eg form of la 
Early Attic or ‘ \t- 


tic’ ware of the seventh cen 


' proto- 


rv, particularly of the first 
half of that century, 1s for 
some reason not common 
We own the best specimer 


In existence In OU! 


amphora with the represen 


tation of Herakles a 


SOS. \ new ommochoe (fis 
3), though more modest 
PEC is likewise full of in 


fascination to the 
early Athenian 


these vases 


terest and 
student of 
ceramics; {or 


form the bridge between thi 


PROPOLITTAN 


astern lotos bud has 
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new life pervades these scenes. The chie 


zone shows a dog running at full speed after 


two horses, evidently rounding them up: 


is slowly getting out of 


the wav with loud cackle and beating ot 


field are unrelated orn 


iI crosses, lozenges spiral hooks, ish. 


irs to ay 


ind what apps 
bowl with gt 


a pre Sentation ot 
bronz Ligh 


They 
background fillers due to the 


stand, a form prevalent at the time 


old aversion for empty 


but even they hav 
assumed new life 


spaces: 


and inter- 


f 


Est, lhe artist 1s clear 


making a fresh start, look- 
ing around him for inspira- 
instead of slavishly 


copying old His 
ability to express what h 


tion 


models. 


but his 
cened and ; 
him. Th 


ees is still limited; 
interest 1s awak 
iture lies be lore 
subsidiary z¢ 


mes are 


in the old manner—a “‘way 


lin snake, zigzag lines 

rosettes, and inverted tri- 
t } t | palmet r 
wWies WILT parm tte orna 


the apex. On thi 


snake are white dots, and 
the eves and muzzle of th 
whil 


lh, . ’ ’ 
horses are incised, 


elsewhere details are re- 


' ( j 21 ( } 
geometric styles and the 3 - served mixture of tecl 
INOCHOI ' 
sixth-century wares which : niques natural in this ex 


black- 


the 


Sty les; 


culminate in 

red-figured 
are the beginning of the 
climax in the 


and 


and in other 


they Stor) 


WOrks Ol Eu- 


their cycle. 


reaches its 
phronios and Brygos 


The jug has a cone-shaped body 


3, In. [9.2 cm.}) and had a high cylindrical 
neck (which we have restored), of the typs 
also found in early Corinthian pottery. 


[he technique is still much the same as in 
the with decorations in 
brownish glaze 


peometric Vases 
am body, arranged 


something 


Oona 
in horizontal zones; but has 
clearly happe ned to the the 
painter. Instead of the tedious repetition 
of familiar motives and repre- 
sentations of human and animal figures, a 


Cr 


outlook of 


geomelric 


Ast, « Kinch, Vroulia, figs. 107, 109a, 115 


Oo 


perimental stage. On 
larg 

[he closest parallels to our oinochoé are 
a few proto-Attic fragments from the Akrop- 
olis of Athens with almost identical rep- 


flat bottom is painted a swastika. 


resentations of dogs and fishes;4 we may also 
the proto-Corinthian 
with its similar fish and bird, ex- 


compare lekythos in 
Syracuse 
ecuted, however, in a more demure manner. 

\ small proto-Corinthian — lekythos 

ht, [5.1 cm ]) with 

bands on the body and triangular and spiral 
hooks on the shoulder is a \lbert 
Gallatin. It is characteristic, 
IV, p 
Die antiken Vasen von det 


No ,70;. D.. 37 No. 365 


i> > 


height, 2 In. concentric 
Pilt ol 


worked in 


Cf. Furtwangler, Olympia 49, b 
Ci ée.g., Urael 


' ' 
\kropolis, pl. 13, 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
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le chief dainty fashion with great precision and — lix belongs to the Laconian IV period (550 
d alter finish 500 B, | after the climax of the stvle was 
‘mM up; \ Corinthian pyxis (height, 9} 4 in. |24.6 — reached and the first signs of degeneration 
out of cm.|) with cover has bands of animals and ippear. It is a heavier piece than most 
ting of good Laconian pottery; and the lotos and 
| orna- palm designs (painted on the inside and 
XS, fish, on rieze on the outside in black and pur 
ition of ple on ream background with some in 


a high sions), though highly decorative, are rather 
They 
to the 
empty 
'\ havi 
1 inter- 


coarsely executed lL here > al ) a Ood 


deal of black paint in the place of the earlier 


1, 


( lea rl\ 





t, look- 
nspira- cic. 4. “LACONIAN’”’ RYLID 
avishly INTERIOR 

His 
hat he monsters (deer, panthers, lions, sphinxes, s! 
but his rens) with rosettes and dots as ground o1 
and a naments. The shape and the decoration 








. The have great decorative quality, as has all Co 
mor rinthian pottery; but there is a sameness in 
Way the motives used which makes this the onh 
lines seventh-century ware which becomes mo- 
ed tri- notonous. Corinthian pots must have been 
orna- manutactured in great quantities, for the 
On the have been tound all over th Mediterr wan 
s, and world, and they certainly bear the stamp of | 0. ETRUS BUCCH 
of the wholesale production FRUIT STAND 
with \“Lacoman’”’ kylix (figs. 4 and 5; height, le P| 
; 5 time and was published | Ad FOO] 
re re- $5 1n.[11.8cm.]; diameter, 7", 1n. [| 19.2cm , oe ~ 
1. ' e Jour O cll S | 10 
{ tech- sour second example of this important fab- 
; : f & 16 | } 
his ex- ric, Which was formerly called Cyrenaic but ma he 
private collection 
) 
n the Our collection of | ro py 
ka. ; 
Cl Lat 1d oO Of) ) 
10€ are plain wat ae a 
pila W I S I \ I if 
\krop- co. 
Weis ay}r Wi re resen tw 
al rep- 1, 
1\ n NCIS CXan A 
ay also | , 
ons form the main decoration and are n 
thos in ep 
merely subsidiary to the rel I his 
ird, ex- ci] ‘ ¢ ; 
rious pap IS NOW Tilied D ( QUISILION l 
janner, | j 
| ‘ ! \ magnificent ntharos \ nh pu t 
kythos : ) LACON ] t t 
: I OT! wen Vi I 
centric EXTER i , 
. l ne ) \\ | ( ( 
) } | j } } 
| spira has more recently been attributed toSparta loops, palmettes, and lol OWCTS IM 
ye oo , , 
Albert since excavations have shown that it was on the inside otf the! tl n Ol filed 
eristic, produced there in continuous chronological in with red paint nd an oinochoé w 
b sequence. According to the classification an incised frieze of animals and monster 
von der worked out by the excavators® our new k\ viz., a horse, two deer, a bird 
‘Cf. Droop, Annual of the British School in and a griffin ( 7 


I, fig. 9 


\thens XIN pp. 30 fl (ft \ius 
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28 O I S Ge ta | ( the se 
) 
enul I 8) ( .' l Ne COarsel 
n , pas \ } e more 
1 , 
( rr whl I 
I 1 1] n }) 
l | ili eC OMo Or ir 
1 | iW 1 } ke by) 
nero { r ( » SIXtI 
ntur Incised Iccl es be 
( ) 1 } A t ’ 
( ETRUS( 
BL CCHERO INOCHO! 
wring \ leone | ral hy 
QUITINY SCVeCTal SUK YOOU CXAMPIes Nes 
, ’ ‘ a as = " ~~ 
other bucchero pleces ad plain DOW! and 





two omochoat with friezes of sphinxes in 
relief—are of the commoner varieties lhke- 
Wise In vogue from the seventh to sixth 
century B, ¢ [he reliefs were not worked 
separately and applied, they were worked 
directly on the vase while it was still in 
leather-hard condition; thi feet of the 
sphinxes were incised instead of modeled. 
The Oriental character of these figures is 
very evident 


SFor a number of conspicuous examples cf Oil on canvas: h. 40¢; w 
' 


LOO 


IWO PICTURES BY POUSSIN 


In almost all cases the more celebrated 
works of the old masters have entered the 
permanent collections abroad. It is rare in- 
deed at this day that an opportunity pre- 
sents itself like that which this Museum has 
ust seized. The picture by Poussin of thi 
Blind Orion Searching for the Rising Sun 
happens to have remained until recently 
In private hands, though in the past it has 
been famous as one of his masterpieces, the 
theme of elegant essays and critical eulo- 
ies. It has been classed with The Delug 
Louvre) and the Polyphemus (Petrograd 
as the most sublime landscape which this 
‘painter of the mind and of the soul” pro- 
duced But Poussin’s fame (except in 
lrance, Where it has always burned bright- 
lv) declined somewhat in popular estima- 
tion at the middle of the last century when 
the romantic and realistic fashions dis- 


pl ced the so-called classical stvle founded 


on the work of Raphael, which had been 
the ideal of collectors up to that time. Th 


Carraccis, Domenichino, and Guido Ren 
suffered the most in this revolution in taste; 
but Poussin, who undeniably belongs to 
their group, did not altogether escape. Ow- 
ing to this partial eclipse of his reputation 
the picture of Orion was allowed to hang 
undisturbed in the Methuen Collection in 
England until a few months ago, and now 
to finish its wanderings here in New York 

Orion, the subject of the picture, was the 
eiant, the mighty huntsman of Boeotia. He 
had been made drunk and then blinded by 
Oenopion, King of Chios, the father of his 
lady-love. After his blinding, having been 
granted by the gods the power of walking 
over the sea, he followed the sound of a 
blacksmithy and came to the forge of He- 
phaestus at Lemnos. Here he was given 
one of the workmen as a guide and, going 
to the oracle, found that his blindness could 
be cured by the first sunbeams of the morn- 
ing. The picture shows him on his voyage 
to the place of the sunrise. The workman 
of Hephaestus, poised on Orion’s shoulders 
with one hand on the gigantic head, directs 


Room of Recent Accessions; later Gallery 20 
; 72 inches. Fletcher 


Fund, 1924 
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\ll his details olin tural object 


his people are inspired c 
Marville, who knew him as an old man, per- 
haps, indeed, at the time he was painting 


the Orion, bears \ 
age,’ he writes, “I have met 
among the ruins of ancient Rome or in th 
fields or on the banks of the Tiber 
ing whatever pleased him. 
him bringing home pebbles or moss in his 


handkerchief, flowers or such like, which he 


from nature.” Th 


branch of oak in the foreground of our pic- 


copied. It was b 


ch methods that he arrived at the reali 


h nar creations 
{ s ‘ ] 
history of the picture is pretty we 


{ 


wn. It was painted in 1658 for M, Pas- 
sart, the Accountant 


amous Of its various owners was Sir Joshuz 


General The most 


t 


Revnolds, by whom it was brought to Eng- 


land; sold by him for 500 guineas to M. di 
Colonne, it returned to the Continent and 
ter passing through several collections 


. to England in 1820 as th 


property of Ri John Santord; by the mar- 
of that gentleman’s daughter with th 
si Baron Methuen in 1844 1t entered 
into the Methuen Collection, remaining 
re until its purchase a few months ago 
»v Messrs. Durlacher, from whom the Mu- 
scum has bought it. In 1820 or 1821 
must have been, the picture was shown 
n the British Gallery in London, where 
became known to William Hazlitt and in- 
spired the ess On a Landscape of Nico- 
OUSSIN n s Tabl Talk. The book 
can bi n in our Library | I can not 
wit! nd the temptation to quote here on 
its paragraphs, as it sums up in such 


asympathetic Manner the qualities of thls 


s ever more finely conceived 
It breathes the spirit of the morn- 
ing: its moisture, its repose, its obscurity 
waiting the miracle of light to kindle it into 


ike the principal fig- 


smiles: the whole ts, | 

ure In It orerunner of the dawn.’ Thi 
same atmosphere tinges and imbues every 
object, the same dull light ‘shadowy sets 


one feeling of vast- 
and of primeval forms 
pervades the painter’s canvas, and we ar 
thrown back upon the first integrity of 


and learned man might 


through the 


f 


oO < | 
glass 0 


Said to see nature 


me: he alone has a right to be considered 
s the painter of classical antiquity. Sir 
Joshua has done him justice in this respect. 


He could give to the scenery of his heroic 
lat unimpaired look of original na- 
teeming 


all the 


l 
id towers, and 


ture, full, solid, large, luxuriant, 


with life and power; or deck it with 


pomp of art, with temples a 
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His pictures ‘denote a 
He apphes nature to 


mythologic groves. 

foregone conclusion.’ 
his purposes, works out her images accord- 
ing to the standard of his thoughts, em- 
bodies high fictions; and the first concep- 
tion being given, all the rest seems to grow 
out of, and be assimilated to it, by the un- 
failing process of a studious imagination. 
Like his own Orion, 


1¢ overlooks the sur- 


rounding scene, ‘take up the 
a very little thing, and to 


Ssie@S ds 
With a laborious and 


appears to 


av the 
earth in a balance.’ 
mighty grasp, he put nature into the mould 
of the ideal and antique; and was among 
more than any one else) what Mil- 
There is in both 
something of the same pedantry, the same 
stiffness, the same elevation, the same gran- 
deur, the mixture of art and nature, 
borrowed materials, 
Neither the 


poet nor the painter lowered the subjects 
T 


painters 


ton Was among poets. 


same 
the same richness of 
the same unity of character 
hey treated, but filled up the outline in 
the 
to it; and thus not only satisfied, but sur- 
expectations of the 


fancy, and added strength and reality 


passed the spectator 
and the reader. This is held for the tri- 
umph and the 


lo give us nature, such as we see it, 


perfection ol works of art. 
is well 
and deserving of praise; to give us nature, 
such as we have never seen, but have often 


wished to see it, is better, and deserving ol 


He who can show the world 


higher praise. 


in its first naked glory, with the hues of 
high and 


fancy spread over it, or in its 
| 
i 


palmy state, with the gravity of history 


stamped on the proud monuments of van- 
ished empire,—who, by his art 
can recall time 


tant places, and join the regions of imag)- 


‘sO potent 
past, transport us to dis- 
nation (a new conquest) to those of reality, 


who shows us not only what nature ts, 


but what she has been, and is capable ot 


he who does this, and does it with sim- 
plicity, with truth lord 
of nature and her powers; and his mind is 


art the master-art! 


and grandeur, 1s 


universal, and his 
Smith, the author of the 
sonné, has also words of high praise tor 


> 


Catalogue Rai- 
“this very excellent work,” speaking of its 
extraordinary grandeur, the richness of its 
verdure, the brilliancy of the morning light 


on the clouds, and other of its beauties; and 


TROPOLITAN 
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Waagen calls it “‘a the loftiest 


sentiment.” 


picture ol 
pr retry of 


These quotations impress one with thi 


fact that the vocabulary of praise has 
changed considerably in the last three gen 
erations. But great works of art have a 
way of remaining great. Each age lends 


to them qualities and expressions of its own 
ideal, revealing thereby its own peculiari- 
ties to And one feels 
justified in proclaiming that ther 

an enthusiast 


a curious posterity. 
ways will be 
picture ol Orion 

[he other painting by Poussin, Saint 
ter and Saint John Heahng the Lame Man 


Is more difficult to write about, as we find 1t 
still under the ban of the Romantics and 
the Realists. Its virtues are in greater part 
those of the tradition of Raphael, the 
‘grand style’’ of the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries, which our fathers and 
orandfathers, if they were in the vanguard 
of taste, found so unutterably tireson 


Raphael himself, in the cartoon for the tap 


estry with the same subject, is responsil 
for most of the items of the composition, 11 
some instan only slightly varied 


\postles and the lame man 


the 


position of th 


the colonnade woman carrving 


head the basket with offerings, the figures 


showing between the 


columns 


paring the reproduction of the Raphael wit! 
our picture, one notices many differences in 
the expression. In fact, in the study of th 
two one enters somewhat into the spirit 


time and finds the differences ex 


bygone 


ing, and the Poussin assumes an originalit 
whichone would not have accorded it at first 
he main episode, Peter and John hold 
out their hands to the lame man and bid 
ding him rise up and walk, has been placed 
by Poussin quite in the center of the pa 
at the top of a flight of steps and farthet 
back than in the Raphael cartoon; on either 
side nearer the spectator are people on thi 
steps; the figures tl fall a nd th 
takes the form of a segment of a circl 

the highest part of which the Apost 


The composition ha 


diagonals of the panel. It 1s a may 


Room of 
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Inert > who eve 


( pronouncemen ) 
more than Poussin had an imperious and 
dictatorial temper toward matters of art 
The knowledge of his tenets may help on 
to understand a painter’s work; the mor 
profitable w to adventure among pictures 
sto pt at ter tor what he wished t 
do and did rather than to blame him for th 
lack of what he did not want to do. Poussin 
resented tl Innovations of his time jy 
Italy He must have loathed Pietro d; 
Cortona with his promise ot the milliner 
beauties of tl ehteenth century; and w 
know that he said of Caravaggio that | 
had come on earth to destroy painting. His 





havor ( Ol I 

menichino, whom he placed as second only 
to Raphael, and he counted as the thre 
most beautiful pictures then in Rome Th 
lrat ration by Raphael, The Last Com- 
munion of Saint Jerome by Domenichino 


la Voltert For abo wo centuries th 
best jud t « ired Europe was pri 
; 7 Hi Se rad witl } } t } 
I Well ( ad \ LON SO 
not be s | On sh list S We LNINK It to- 
ad 
| : P | f : 
lL here Ss l Cel DOUT the his- 





ect mentioned 
Catalogue Raisonné belonged in 1820 t 
Lord Radstoc 1 England Phe origin 
our examplk ccording to Walter Friec 
lander)* was painted in 1055 for M. Mer 
cier, Treasurer at Lyor Our pictur 
omes from the collection of the Princes o 
Lichtenstein, formerly in the Castle of Fels 
berg, later in the Lichtenstein Gallery u 
Vienna, and has belonged to them sinect 
1750. Soin any event the provenance Is 
1 good o It is engraved by Le Bas in 
Lande publication, Nicolas Poussin, Pa 
' 1Soo 
B. B 
Nic ee ae, 
i N 4 
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Memorial Exhibition of the Works of | 
lan Alden hi ll b 


\pril 20, has aroused considerable interest 
} 


imong Museum visitors, and s been w 
] hana +} ig 1] 
ended Y h e actual figures will 
ot be known till after the close of the Ex 


Board of Trustees. held Marcel 17 1Q24 
the following persons, having qualified 
were elected in their respective classes 


Bar la Vi SS 


H | Hoge 
ANNUAI 


MemBers, Mrs. William O 
Esther B. Cutler, Mrs. | 
Mrs. Slater Welles. 

MEMBERS. Were 


| { 
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ATHENIAN Vases—A Loan. In the 
exhibited two 
us by AI- 
Maenad 
amphora 


1D 
issical Room are 


Fourth Cl: 
red-figured Athenian vases lent 
bert Gallatin—a lekythos with 

attributed to Hermonax, and an 


attributed to Beazley’s 


; 


ine ex- 
Athenian vase 


with a warrior 


“Dionokles painter.”’ Both are 


ampl s of the best period Ol 


painting. 


From June 
Class 


A CLass RooM EXHIBITION 

g to June 14 ther 

Room B an exhibition of posters on hi 

New York school chil 

dren in a prize contest conducted by the 

American Child Health Association, to stim- 
ulate added 

ing in the city 

range trom about nine to sixteen 


will be held in 
lth 


subjects, drawn by 


interest In good health teach- 


schools. The contestants 


Vear>rs old 


[HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
The annual \merican 
leration of Arts for 1924 will be held in 


Washington, May 14, 15, and 16 The 


convention of the 


egates bi tween sessions will Visit the | reer 
Gallery, to study its interesting and valu- 
ble collections There will also be recep- 
tions and entertainments in private homes 
[hese conventions afford exceptional op- 
portunity for those interested in art and 
concerned with its advancement to get in 
touch with the leaders of thought and ac 
tv along these lines from different parts 

ot the country, and none has vet been held 


\ loan by W. Gedney 
Beatty of fifteen classical gems supplies us 
material: 
t high 


three 


welcome additions to our 
for they | 


mostly St rr cted 


art 
Especially 


pieces @) 


Important 


AT 


Graeco-Persian chalcedony scaraboids of 


the fifth to fourth century B. C. 
ora\ boar, a fox hunt, anda 


Ings Ol a 


n shooting an arrow at a 


horsema 
1 


archaic Greek chalcedony cone with two 


fitth- 


al disk; 


"an earl 
a man hurling 
scaraboid with 


devouring a ¢ ead stag 


and a fifth-centur\ mon- 


conspicuous examples of the best 
\ gold ring of the 
with an Amazon 
Greek is unfortunately badly 


ster are 
period of gem engraving. 
fourth century 
spearing 
rubbed; and an early 


with an eneray 


fourth-century plasma 
ing of a Scythian rider has 
been recut in later times. A green glass 
d woman plaving the lvre 
the head of Alexander 


<in are works of the Hel- 


paste with a seat 
and a cameo with 


wearing the lion’s s 
An Etruscan scarab has an 


Peleus 


lenistic epoch 


Interesting Tr prese ntation ol with 


the inscribed), while an Italic ri 
Wor! on a hel- 


name 


shows an armorer al 
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met. [he gems have been distributed in the Judge A. T. Clearwater has added a pierced 
galleries to which they respectively belong. | silver mustard pot and another pierced sil 
G. M. A. R. ver pot intended either for mustard, salt, or 

horse-radish, made by Edward Aldridge, 


Museum Concerts. As long ago as a London silversmith, in 1771. Aldridge 





tistic 1800, it was realized that a museum could seems to have made a specialty of pierced 
ealth with music round out the sphere of its work. An important pierced cake-basket 
arts, and more completely satisfy those who — made by him is in the collection of plate ot 
were seeking culture and beauty. William Prinity College, Oxford. These pots, which 
\RTS. Loring Andrews, in The Portraiture of the contain the original blue glass fillers, wer 
rican American Revolutionary War, says: made by Aldridge in 1771 for Richard Penn 
Id in “We find announced in the Boston Co- — a grandson of William Penn, who becam 
: del- lumbian Centinel of the Lieutenant- 
reer Saturday, February Governor of Pennsyl 
valu- 22d, Anno Domini ; Val lrriving 1 
cep- 1800: Columbian Mu- P lelp| on tl 
mes. seum. Mr. Bowen X n ot Octobder 
| op- respectfully informs He sympa 
and the Public that the | penly with tl 
t in Museum will be open- Col nd w 
| ac- ed THIS DAY, Feb speciall tentiy 
arts 22d from 3 o'clock in tl ymmercial inter 
held theatternoon tilleight ft Colon 
ribk in the evening, with He tre ly enter 
Solemn Music on th nember 
QOrear (or I 
ney lh ¢ 6 n 1 LARD | | ( o } 
Ss us MONU MENT erect- MADE BY EDWARD ALD Philadelp| 
rial: ed to the memory of Washington often 
Ligh the late President of the United States will being among his guests, and it is not im 
hree be luminated with Srxteen candles for this probable that thi pieces of silver whicl 
; of evening only, in a circle round the URN ire unusually handsome were upon h 
en- “No children will be admitted, as th ble when Washi ) nd the members 
sian solemnity of the occasion requires as much — the Continental Congress were his guest 
An silence as possibl Pickets as usual. Both pots and their Ipanyving spor 
two Our concerts are less awesome occasions are engraved with the Penn arms, sur 
{th- and that they have been bringing enjoyv- mounted by a crescent indicative of 
isk: ment to thousands of people is shown by younger branch. One of the spoons ts pet 
on- the huge audiences. For the four concerts forated, which leads to the conclusion 
est In January the att ndance was 30,005; for it might have been used for either salt or 
the the four in March, 32,619, a total for thi horse-radish They are exhibited in Gal 
zon eight concerts of almost seventy thousand. — lery H 13 with other pieces of silver in th 
dl Many of these people came hours ahead of | Clearwater Coll on 
ma time in order to get seats, and most of them 
has had to stand throughout the evening, but INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBITION The Ex 
ass the respectful silence during the music, and hibition of American Industrial Art, con 
vre the enthusiasm after every number were un sisting Of Object w current \mer 
der equaled by audiences in the comfortabl design and manutactur all exampl 


lel- boxes at the concert halls. quantity production, closed on March 2 
an Phe exhibition proved conclusively the Mu 


ith SILVER Mabe FOR RICHARD PENN. O  seum’s repeated declaration that our m 
ng- his collection of silver of early American as facturers and designers have not only tl 
el- sociations, Which is lent to the Museum technical but also tl rtist bil 

| 
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produce objects « pplied art of highes the craftsmanship evervwhere in the show 
typ fhe opinion of exp this 1 then you receive an impression that is en- 
gard was borne ¢ eco! tendan qli1 tselt Machinery 
of 22,170 miraculously controlled and it 
\ random use of the shears in a sheaf of works miracles of ingenuity and ‘finish,’ 
lippings which we have filed under We have superb cabinet workers who rob 
American Industrial Art, | th Exhib the phrase ‘quantity production’ of all its 
1on, 1924, discloses the followin itor terrors \rt has effectively en- 
delights w h will | WO! reading tered into American” industry But it 
view of the gr nterest aroused his would be perhaps fairer to say that Ameri- 
tion an manufacture Is developing into anart,” 
[he important ps nes \nd in another place we find, “Furni- | 
if design and cr ranship h re: fine proportions beautiful 
manutacturer o lustrial art nown b finish the wood respected. 
what he avoids It is an old con Metalwork: plain substantial design for 
vention to dec! n l app } the hardware, an occasional brilliant ges- 
is necessarily so inferior to hand of tl ture in the lighting fixtures, beautiful silver 
individual craftsmat comp 1 jewelry, impeccable the only word for 
tively no standing w Mat rf Tapestries: good loomwork.— . 
the eleme! hyvpotl e gone Cretonnes: showing more of the little prim 
down the wind he modern genius that patterns suitable to the material, fewer of 
eave us the nen be relied he ageressivi gantic Inventions 
Ipon ti nan Velvets: the wonder of the mechanical ag 
tool that would ( extension ¢ Imost persuading the lover of common cot- 
the crattsman's pers on and wool th: Ivet m be as de- 
It is a case of commer S ts ral s the baser mater one splendid 
own, detaching itse ordid example ng tl e to one of the axioms 
function and figurin culture of ar woking like something not velvet 
Phe antiqu salon og \Man- et ding offense thereby. Rugs: thick 
kind dearly loves a Irlo nd many a sound, comfortabl Ceramics and 
household is enveloped in little els« Ihe glass: for the most part ornate and rich; 
correction of that anomaly is the work o rich, sir, rich’, the ideal of the master 
in educational process that does not rest of Dothebovs Hall, vet immensely hand- 
in the hands of the professor 1, Or In some and in harmony with our growing 
those of the artist and thor, but in <% taste. . One can only admire it all 
very real sens pon. the t vy of the mmensely and gape at the astonishing 
manufacturer who ‘fu es’ our homes talent that goes into the jaws of the ma- 
; ‘Consumn mad I here ts chine.’ 
the point constant ropp out in thls Ni York Tribune, Sunday, January 27 
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| and it 

‘finish,’ MARCH, 1924 
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CLASS OBJEC] OUR 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL TPlate, glazed pottery, | cent. B. C.-l | 
ely en- cent. A. D . | 
But it Pik Weenie t Vases (2) and incense burner, glazed pot- 
\meri- 7 tery, Chinese, Ming dyn. (1360-1043 Gitt of Joseph Kos! 
in art.” rRakka bowl, Mesopotamian X11 


, | t- iar. Svrian. XIV cent.: va 
“Furni- | XI fl cen ir, Syri LV ce , 

f XVI cent.; plates (2 XVII cen 
eautiful 


oe ( Pries robe, Kinr \ I 
Ign lor lananes 16000 ( IN 
int ges- 1) . Row Boats, Ogun ) s F 
a] silver H ' Ame ' R60 ( 
ord for l Ba vttnlic ms ‘ | 
le prim Mi \ Lamp in form ¢ Dir 
CWer Ol probably ile NII cent 

| ; h kevs 

AVI rly AVIII cent 
al ave 
ION COl- Chac hronze-gilt. G 
‘as de- early XIl cent 100 

\merican, XIX 
plendid " 

Vln n ‘ 
axioms on NA . 
velvet eptio rom 
thick, Hiamzah, | \ 
Ics and anrae ire G 
7 hy no kal. ( 

d rich; Wing H, Room sels), by Kung Kk 


master wr 1250 
hand- | ny : 
rowing Polen tt; ; 
e it all Poussin French, 1 


50 
- Vaterecolors (9 St. P 
ishing Water-colo 2 
i i ~ 1 n} P nn \ ross 
joseph Pe A 
1 Ma- Gifford Beal hee 
RIN N VINE Covers (14) containing 
Ty 27, bums 3) containin 
scrolls 1S) of late prints, ¢ \ 
», 1924 XIX cent 
Sattvas, Cninest WV 
; tt e, Baccl Leo | 
} \merican, contempo 
, : : 7 
EXTILI Brocade, Persian, XVII 
; } V\ | 
or bec spread Ind n \ | 
early XIX cent 
Pieces (7) of printed \ 


rURI t Mirror, English, early XVII = 


+; > ae 
*Not vet placed on exhibition rRecen 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
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